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Hospital  Studies 

Use  of  '^Rocking  Bed" 

in  Infantile  Paralysis 

RUTH  VAN  KIRK — pretty  19-year-old 
infantile  paralysis  victim — spends 
most  of  her  waking  and  sleeping  hours  in 
a  bed  hooked  up  with  an  electric  motor 
so  it  oscillates  like  a  slow-motion  play- 
ground teeter-totter. 

"I'm  so  used  to  it  now,"  she  says,  "I 
hardly  ever  notice  the  motion." 

The  bed  moves  18  hours  a  day,  tipping 
first  down  at  the  foot  and  up  at  the  head, 
then  down  slightly  at  the  head  and  up  at 
the  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  cycle,  the 
foot  of  Ruth's  bed  is  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  the  head  about  six  inches  lower 
than  that.  A  minute  and  a  half  later, 
half-way  through  the  cycle,  Ruth's  feet 
are  about  two  feet  off  the  floor,  while 
her  head  is  at  about  the  five-foot  level. 

A  relatively  slight  girl,  Ruth  didn't 
stand  much  taller  than  five  feet  in  stock- 
ing feet  before  she  got  sick  a  little  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

Now,  because  of  her  paralysis,  she 
can't  stand  unaided. 
She  hopes  that  as  a  result  of  her  own 


nearly  constant  teetering  in  the  see-saw 
bed,  doctors  will  uncover  new  clues  in 
the  search  for  ways  to  reduce  the  ravages 
of  infantile  paralysis  in  others  who  may 
contract  it. 

This  particular  clue  is  one  of  those 
being  pursued  here  at  The  New  York 
Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center,  and  is 
the  direct  result  of  studies  made  during 
the  war.  Those  studies,  made  with  the 
assistance  of  conscientious  objectors  who 
volunteered  to  spend  months  at  a  time  in 
plaster  casts,  showed  that  immobiliza- 
tion for  several  weeks  of  even  completely 
well  people  resulted  in  nitrogen  and 


Two  Anniversaries 

^1  On  April  16,  the  Nursing  School  which 
the  Hospital  started  as  The  New  York 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  1877  and 
which  was  renamed  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity-New York  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  1942,  will  mark  its  70th  year. 

^  The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
will  hold  its  annual  Charter  Day  cere- 
monies, this  year  noting  the  Hospital's 
176th  year  of  service,  on  May  14. 
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calcium  losses  and  in  significant  harmful 
changes  in  blood  circuhition. 

But  the  evidences  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion affecting  muscle  and  bone,  the  re- 
search men  found,  were  less  pronounced 
when  the  same  cast-bound  subjects  were 
in  a  teeter-totter  bed. 

In  1946  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  stepped  into  the  pic- 
ture and  arranged  to  support  further 
studies  in  which  The  New  York  Hospital 
and  Cornell  University  Medical  College 
doctors  would  see  if  some  of  the  harmful 
effects  resulting  from  immobilization  fol- 
lowing severe  poliomyelitis  might  be 
reduced  by  use  of  the  rocking  bed. 

Ruth,  then  a  patient  in  another  hos- 
pital, heard  about  the  project  and  volun- 
teered. She  was  the  first  polio  patient 
in  the  study,  and  has  now  completed 
several  months  in  the  bed. 

"Before  the  study  started,  I  tried  to 
imagine  what  a  rocking  bed  would  be 
like,"  Ruth  says.   "It  never  occurred  to 


ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN  BED 
First  down  at  the  foot  and  up  at  the  head 


me  it  would  seem  like  being  in  any  other 
bed." 

Pinned  to  her  pillow,  like  a  button 
patients  use  to  call  a  nurse,  is  a  switch 
that  could  be  used  to  turn  off  the  electric 
motor. 

"But  I  never  have  to  stop  the  tilting," 
she  explains.  "In  fact,  the  only  thing 
the  rocking  really  interferes  with  is 
writing.  I  can't  seem  to  rock  and  write 
at  the  same  time." 

Ruth's  regime,  calling  for  18  hours  of 
tilting  a  day,  means  she  doesn't  have  to 
try  to  eat  while  the  bed  is  going. 

At  regular  intervals,  doctors  and 
nurses  come  in  to  the  room  and  make 
tests  which  it  is  hoped  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  the  bed  can  be  used  to 
avoid  some  of  the  more  serious  after- 
effects characteristic  of  seriously  para- 
lyzed patients.  At  other  times,  Ruth 
goes  in  a  wheel  chair  to  another  part  of 
the  Hospital  to  continue  the  muscle 
re-education  and  physical  therapy  pro- 
gram she  started  before 
the  rocking  bed  experi- 
ment got  underway. 

"The  only  thing  I 
ever  notice,"  she  says, 
^  ■       "is  a  slight  shifting  in 

t  weight  when  the  foot 

tips  down  and  my  feet 
touch  the  blanket  that 
keeps  me  from  slipping. 
And  I've  found  it's  true 
that  a  rocking  motion 
puts  you  to  sleep.  I've 
never  slept  better  in  my 
life.  That's  funny,  too, 
since  I'm  not  really  con- 
scious of  the  motion 
while  it's  going  on.  It's 
only  when  a  nurse  comes 
in  and  turns  it  off  that 
I  realize  the  bed  is 
moving." 
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Board  of  Governors 
Adds  Kernan,  Hadley 

THE  election  of  Francis  Kernan,  part- 
ner in  the  investment  banking  firm 
of  White,  Weld  .Sc  Co.,  and  Hamilton 
Hadley,  lawyer  and  trustee  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  as 
members  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
The  New  York  Hospital,  was  announced 
in  February. 

Mr.  Hadley,  specialist  in  public  utility 
law,  was  a  member  of  Winthrop, 
Stimson,  Putnam  and  Roberts  from 
1929  until  his  retirement  from  that 
firm  in  1940.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  Yale  University  in  1923,  following 
service  as  a  Captain  in  the  Air  Service 
during  World  War  I.  In  addition  to  his 
affiliation  with  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  he  is  at  present 
a  director  of  the  Research  Corporation, 
New  York;  an  associate  fellow  of 
Branford  College,  Yale;  a  director  of  the 
Brearley  School,  New  York;  and  a  coun- 
cilor of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  New  York. 

Mr.  Kernan,  who  returned  to  civilian 
life  in  1944  after  active  service  as  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  besides 
being  a  partner  of  White,  Weld  &  Co., 
is  also  a  director  of  Helmerich  &  Payne, 
Tulsa;  of  Senore  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
Toronto;  and  of  Red  Bird  Oil  Corp., 
Tulsa.  He  received  his  law  degree  from 
Harvard  in  1927. 

Research  in  Pediatrics 
Shows  Play  is  Important 
in  Caring  for  Children 

You'd  think  you  were  visiting  a  day 
nursery  for  well  children  rather  than 
a  hospital  solarium  if  you  were  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  sunny  closed  third- 


RESEARCH  SUBJECT 
A  serious  medical  project  .  .  . 

floor  porch  in  the  children's  division  of 
The  New  York  Hospital. 

On  that  porch  the  Hospital  is  conduct- 
ing its  diversionary  therapy  program  for 
moppets  ranging  from  pre-school  to  early 
grammar  school  age,  and  the  things 
you'd  see  going  on  would  strike  you  as 
typical  of  well — not  sick — small  fry. 

Even  after  you  got  used  to  the  idea 
that  you  were  watching  children  in  a 
hospital,  you'd  have  trouble  believing 
you  were  an  observer  at  a  serious  medical 
research  project. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  Hospital's 
diversionary  therapy  program  in  the 
pediatrics  sections  is  just  that  a  serious 
research  project. 

For  two  years  now  it  has  been  study- 
ing the  effects  of  various  types  of  play 
and  guided  activities  on  the  illnesses  and 
convalescence  of  sick  children. 

One  of  its  most  striking  findings  to 


The  doctor  may  order  private  cuddling  . 
or  supervised  activity  with  the  liroup 


date  is  that  supervised  play  and  diver- 
sionary activities  do  much  more  than 
keep  a  sick  child  happy  during  his  con- 
valescence. In  many  cases  they  actually 
speed  him  through  his  illness  and  start 
him  on  the  way  to  recovery  sooner  than 
if  he'd  been  completely  confined  to  his 
bed  during  the  last  stages  of  being  sick. 
Previously,  there  had  been  no  recorded 
documentation  of  the 
fact  that  the  start  of 
convalescence  can  actu- 
ally be  hastened  by 
diversionary  therapy, 
and  the  establishment 
of  that  evidence  alone 
means  the  research  pro- 
ject has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the 
treatment  of  sick  chil- 
dren. 

In  some  cases,  the 
therapy  program  moves 
off  its  headquarters  on 
the  solarium  and  to  the 
bedside  of  one  of  the 
small  patients.  Many 
things  — stringing 
beads,  coloring,  for  ex- 
ample— can  be  used  to 
direct  the  child's  mind 
away  from  loneliness  or 
boredom  even  when  the 
course  of  his  illness 
hasn't  reached  the  point 
where  he  can  be  out  of 
bed.  Similarly,  many 
children,  unable  to  leave 
their  beds,  are  wheeled 
out  to  the  solarium  to 
participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  solarium, 
whose  large  windows 
look  out  over  the  East 
River  and  the  boats  the 
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children  like  to  watch, 
is  the  focul  point  of  the 
program. 

On  any  typical  day 
there  you'd  find  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  children  at  a 
time.  They  arc  in  charge 
of  a  trained  occupation- 
al therapist  in  a  crisply 
starched  uniform.  For 
assistants,  she  draws  on 
student  nurses  and  a 
group  of  about  10  volun- 
teers who  have  con- 
tributed their  time  to 
the  work. 

The  things  that  go  on 
are  as  diverse  as  the  in- 
clinations of  the  chil- 
dren participating,  for 
the  project  shies  away 
from  any  attempt  to 
prescribe  one  set  of  ac- 
tivities and  to  discour- 
age others.  Thus  the 
objective  has  been  to 
provide  play  and  build- 
ing materials  and  equip- 
ment that  the  children 
can  use  to  suit  their  own 
fancies. 

One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar activities  in  any 
child's  list  of  things  to 
do  is  making  mud  pies, 
and  the  project  makes 
that  possible  through  the 
simple  device  of  providing  small  hands 
with  sand,  water  and  a  bowl  to  mix 
them  in.  The  actual  business  of  making 
mud  and  getting  as  muddy  as  he  wants, 
the  doctors  have  found,  is  a  fine  thing 
when  it  comes  to  giving  a  five-year-old 
something  interesting  to  think  about. 
If  the  floor,  too,  gets  dirty  in  the  process, 
that's  all  right. 


Some  art'  bettor  off  when 
and  sonu'  need  tiiiie 


■v  ri  aclive 
diversion 


But  all  children  aren't  at  the  stage 
where  mud  pies  are  an  important  device 
for  self-expression,  and  the  project  is 
equipped  to  keep  the  others  active  as 
well. 

A  young  boy  may  be  working  at  a 
scaled-down  carpenters'  bench,  making 
his  first  boat  and  his  first  acquaintance 
with  hammer  and  saw.   A  ten-year  old 
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girl  may  be  reading.  A  five-year  old  will 
be  at  a  blackboard  and  having  a  fine 
time  with  colored  chalk. 

In  short  the  object  is  to  give  the 
children  freedom  to  run,  yell,  play,  ride 
tricycles,  hammer  and  saw,  engage  in 
messy  play,  paint  and  weave,  read,  listen 


to  the  radio.  They  are  encouraged  thus 
to  do  normal  things  so  far  as  they  are 
able  rather  than  made  to  follow  the 
usual  routine  under  which  sick  children 
are  too  often  put  to  bed  and  kept  there 
until  the  day  before  they  go  home  from 
hospitals. 
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